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lias its own peculiar wonders to disclose. Leaving the Yosemite Valley 
proper, at the angle, spoken of before, where the three canons unite, we 
follow up the Merced, soon crossing the Ulilouette, which carries perhaps 
a third or a quarter as much water as the main river. Rising rapidly, on 
a trail which rpns along near the river, over the talus of great angular 
masses fallen from above, we ride a little less than a mile, and nearly to 
the base of the first of the two great falls made by the Merced in coming 
down from the level of the plateau above into the Yosemite Valley. 
In doing this, the river descends, in two miles, over 2,000 feet, making, 
besides innumerable cascades, two grand falls, which are among the 
greater attractions of the Yosemite, not only on account of their height 
and the large body of water in the river during most of the season, but 
also on account of the stupendous scenery in the midst of which they are 
placed. 

The first fall reached in ascending the canon is the Vernal, a per- 
pendicular sheet of water Avith a descent varying greatly with the season. 
Our measurements give all the Avay from 315 to 475 feet for the vertical 
height of the fall, between the months of June and October. The reason 
of these discrepancies seems to lie in the fact that the rock near the bottom 
is steeply inclined, so that a precise definition of the place where the per- 
pendicular part ceases is very difficult amid the blinding spray and foam. 
The force of the fall is greater, as the body of water increases, and 
of course it is thrown farthest forward when the mass of water is greatest. 
Probably it is near the truth to call the height of the fall, at the average 
stage of Avater in June or July, 400 feet. The rock behind this fall is a 
perfect squarely-cut mass of granite extending across the canon, and it is 
wonderful to see, at Ioav water, how little the eroding effect of the river 
has had to do with the formation of the canon and fall. It would seem 
as if causes iioav in action had little or nothing to do Avitli the formation of 
this step in the descent of the Merced to the Valley below. Photograph 
No. 16 sIioavs the Vernal Fall at a medium stage of water ; directly behind 
it, the summit of the “Cap of Liberty,” or Mount Broderick, as it has 
also been called, begins to be visible. 

The path up the side of the canon near the fall winds around and 
along a steeply sloping mountain-side, always Avet with the spray, and 
consequently rather slippery in places. Ladies, however, find no great 
difficulty in passing, with the aid of friendly arms, and protected by stout 
boots and india-rubber clothing brought from the hotel. The perpendi- 
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cular part of the ascent is surmounted by the aid of ladders, which 
should be replaced by a substantial and well protected stair-case. At 
the summit of the fall the view doAvn the canon, as well as in the opposite 
dilection, is extremely fine. A remarkable parapet of granite runs along 
the edge of the Vernal Fall for some distance, just breast-high, and 

looking as if made on purpose to afford the visitor a secure position from 
which to enjoy the scene. 

From the Vernal Fall up stream, for the distance of about a mile, the 
river may be folloAved, and it presents a succession of cascades and rapids 
ol g i eat beauty. As aao approach the Nevada Fall, the last great one of 
the Merced, Ave have at every step something neAv and impressive. Photo- 
graph IN o. 17 AA r as taken a little aboA'e the summit of the Vernal Fall : it 
represents the Nevada Fall, as seen at the distance of something less than 
a mile, and on the left as much of the mass of the Cap of Liberty as 
could be included in the picture. This latter is a grand mass of rock, 
isolated and nearly perpendicular on all sides, rising perhaps 2, 000 feet 
above its base, and little inferior to the Half Dome in grandeur. It has 
been climbed, and has on its summit, according to Mr. Hutchings’s state- 
ment, a juniper tree of enormous diameter. 


I lie Nevada Fall (see photograph No. 18, taken from near its base), 
is, m every respect, one of the grandest waterfalls in the world, whether 
we consider its vertical height, the purity and volume of the river which 
forms it, or the stupendous scenery by which it is environed. The fall is 
not quite perpendicular, as there is near the summit a ledge of rock which 
receives a portion of the water and throws it off Avith a peculiar twist, 
adding considerably to the general picturesque effect (see photograph)! 
A determination of the height of the fall was not easy, on account of the 
blinding spray at the bottom, and the uncertainty of the exact spot where 
the water strikes. Indeed this seems to vary in the Nevada as well, 
although not as much, as in the Vernal Fall. Our measurements made the 
Nevada from 591 to 639 feet, at different times and seasons. To call the 
ernal 400 and the Nevada 600 feet, in round numbers, will be near enough 

to the ti util, the descent of the river in the rapids betAveen the two falls 
is nearly 300 feet. 

In the canon of the South Fork, or Illilouette, there is a fine fall, esti- 
mated at 600 feet high. It is seen from a point on the trail from the Hotel 
to Mil i oi Lake, although but rarely A'isited by travellers, the canon being 
lough and difficult to climb. A trail should be made up this canon, to 




